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THE AUTHORSHIP OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN 

That I was not the first student of Piers the Plowman to entertain 
the idea that the workmanship indicated more than one author is 
shown not only by the passages from Thomas Wright quoted by 
Samuel Moore in his discussion of the Piers the Plowman tradition 
but also by some passages in the writings of that pioneer American 
scholar George P. Marsh. 

To the first of these passages my attention was recently directed 
by Mr. Thomas A. Knott. It reads as follows: 

The manuscripts of Piers Ploughman vary so widely that Whitaker 
could explain the discrepancies only by the supposition of a rifaccimento 
by the author himself, at a considerably later period, when his opinions had 
undergone important changes; but a comparison of Whitaker's and Wright's 
texts reveals so wide differences in grammar, vocabulary, and orthography 
that it is quite unreasonable to refer the two recensions to one writer, and it 
is by no means improbable that both are very unlike the author's original. 1 

This naturally suggested the examination of Marsh's other 
volume on the English language. Lecture VII, on "The Author 
of Piers Ploughman and His Imitators," contains many sane and 
illuminating remarks on the poems, the most significant of which, 
for our present topic, is this: 

The number of early manuscripts of this work which still survive proves 
its general diffusion; and the wide variations which exist between the copies 
show that they had excited interest enough to be thought worthy of careful 
revision by the original author, or, as is more probable, of important modi- 
fication by the numerous editors and transcribers under whose recension 
they subsequently passed. This, indeed, was the custom of the time; but 
in most cases, copyists only accommodated the dialect of the author to that 
of their own age or district, or, at most, added here and there an explanatory 
gloss, whereas in some of the later manuscripts of Piers Ploughman, a very 
different tone of sentiment prevails from that which marks what is believed 
to be the original text of the work. It had become eminently a popular 
possession, a didactic catechism. This fact and its anonymous character 
would be thought to justify licenses in copyists, whereas the works of Gower 
and Chaucer came in a purely literary form, and with an authority derived 

1 George P. Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, first series, revised and enlarged 
ed. (New York: Scribner, 1887, p. 364, note). This volume was first published in 1859. 
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from the social position of the writers, which secured them from being so 
freely tampered with by later editors; and consequently the differences 
between different manuscripts of those authors are generally grammatical 
or orthographical merely. 1 

That I was ignorant of these passages when I formulated my own 
views can be attributed only to failure of memory; for I not only 
ought to have seen them but actually did see them in 1885, when I 
made what I supposed to be a thorough and profitable study of 
Marsh's books. 

It will be noted that Marsh's views are much more precise and 
definite than those of Thomas Wright, and contain in effect, though 
not in detail, the conclusions for which I have contended. I am 
glad to have the support of an independent utterance from a scholar 
so distinguished for soundness of taste and sanity of judgment as 
was Mr. Marsh. 

John M. Manly 

University op Chicago 

1 G. P. Marsh, Origin and History of the English Language, 3d ed. (New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co., 1872, p. 297). The preface of the first edition is repeated in the 
third . It dates the contents of the lectures back to 1 860-6 1 , when they were delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston. This passage occurs in the same form in the editions of 
1885 and 1892. The 1892 edition changes the they's of lines 3 and 6 to it. 
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